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Lockridge, Ross. Raintree County. Houghton, Mif- 


flin. Jan. 5,1948. 1060p. $3.75. 


Imagine the weird and haunting little man of Abner 
Dean’s creation, riding a merry-go-round naked except 
for briefcase and watch as he rushes futilely to an incon- 
clusive appointment in the never-never world, and you 
may gather what happened to at least one reader after 
turning the thousand-and-sixty pages of Raintree County. 
Theoretically, the events of July 4, 1892, a single day in 
Indiana’s Raintree County, form the peg on which an 
awesome admixture of flashbacks, dream sequences, frag- 
ments of rural epic, dramatic dialogue, folk songs, social, 
political and economic phases of the nation’s history are 
cluttered. The peg proves to be just too small to hold 
all the paraphernalia draped upon it, and confusion vigor- 
ously engineered results after the peg breaks down under 
the overload. 





For one thing, the symbolism tends to become excessive. 
Raintree County is the strong and fertile seed of growing 
America, Johnny Shawnessy, the unshakeable promise of 
an optimistic future; Cash Carney represents America’s 
wealth of industry and Garwood B. Jones, her political 
chicane, while all are flavored with the ability to laugh 
by the wry and carefree humor of Professor Jerusalem 
Webster Stiles, America’s earthily materialistic and in- 
tellectual leprechaun. Indiana becomes the watch tower 
from which the United States is viewed during the crucial 
years of her national adolescence. The years. 1844-1892 
mature the nation undergoing the growing pains of the 
anti-slavery sentiment, John Brown and Harper’s Ferry, 
the Civil War, the Philadelphia Centennial, Lincoln’s 
assassination, the Homestead Riots and the Great Railroad 
Strike. History comes served up in flashback patés but 
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in such great quantity that the hors d’ oeuvres can scarcely 
be distinguished from the main meat of the narrative. 


Each flashback is apparently fixed in a specific position 
with relation to the architectonics of the whole. How- 
ever, the mental gymnastics required to leap from 1892 
back to 1844, then forward to 1848 to 1875, and back to 
1852, forward to 1854 to 1856 to 1859 to 1892, back to 
1859, forward to 1892, back to 1857, forward to 1866 to 
1876 to 1877 to 1892, back to 1859, forward to 1860 to 
1863 to 1892, back to 1863, forward to 1864 to 1865 to 
1892, back to 1890, forward to 1892, back to 1865, forward 
to 1876 to 1878 to 1892, back to 1859, forward to 1863 to 
1865, to 1878, back to 1865—such mental gymnastics 
make of the mind a shuttlecock caught in a literary bad- 
minton tourney. To this forward-back-forward-stop-re- 
verse rhythm, carefully chosen variations of tempo are 
applied now after a milder version of the camera-eye 
manner of Dos Passos, now after the ruminations from 
sense impressions of Proust, now with the overwhelming 
wealth of Wolfe, again with the stream of consciousness 
technique of Joyce and nearly always with the libido of 
Freud. An insatiable passion for words manifests itself 
in every style imagineable, lyric, dramatic, simple narra- 
tive, journalese, expository, rhetorical, speculative and 
epic in a tidal wave that ultimately inundates the charac- 
ters and leaves them merely sticks of symbols floating on 
the troubled backwash of an exuberant battology. The 
“Perfessor” alone seems to survive with anything like his 
old rakish self. 


After the first thousand pages steeped in eroticism and 
imbued with phallic symbols, the conclusion veers sud- 
denly from sex by introducing into the amalgam of epi- 
sodes, flashbacks and biography, a new amalgam of phi- 
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losophy composed of Darwinian evolution, Nietschean 
egoism and Spinozan pantheism. Neurotically speaking, 
the philosophical daub lends just the right obfuscation 
to a thema already vague, which, together with the pon- 
derous size of the volume, should prove to be a great 
drawing card with the lending library set, though it may 
be doubted whether an army of Hollywood re-write men 
could gut the story for a scenario. 

Raintree County reveals patches of humor and lively 
writing that promise much for the author’s future. 
Johnny’s footrace against Flash Perkins is a particularly 
brilliant example of rustic understanding, though even 
this is broken with reminiscences from Johnny’s “Epic 
fragments” wherein the footrace is paralle 7“ to a boxing 
match between champion and challenger. Understand- 
ing, wit and robust life can yet be chiselled, chipped and 
hammered out of the amorphous mass that is Ross 
ridge Jr.’s first novel. As it stands now, it can be recom- 
mended only to those who have a professional interest in 
literature. 
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Katrov, Norman. My Eyes. 


Jan. 8, 1948. $2. 


This technically 
different and not overly 
thoroughly aired problem of anti-Semitism. 
ism, not say hatred, of an 

(who have retained much of their 
the gentile, the goy, is seen as a pooh 
racial antagonism alive. Curiously enough, 
Jewish characters are the sympathetic and 
ones, all the tolerance is on the other side— 
ance is at the most mere snobbery or easily erased under- 
standing. This is point-making to the degree of point: ; 
missing. 
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novel treats from 
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currently 
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to 


Leeni 
Keeping 


so S 
although the 
fully focussed 


gentile intoler- 


in 


the backdrop for the 


soy and a non-Jewish 
The young man is th 
is certainly a torrid one, full of the 
naturalism which takes fornication 
in its graphic stride. The scenes of license in book 
are brutal and many, but the most appalling part of the 
book is the casual acceptance of sex uninhibition, to 
speak, by both generations on both sides. Mary’s father 
takes pre-marital relations for granted and adds , Please 
use precautions”; Joseph’s father, the one person of human 


stature, is equally “understanding.” 


Although Eagle at My Eyes succeeds in avoiding the cheap 
approach of Abbie’s Irish Rose, its story remains essen- 
tially unmoving and trivial. Joseph is altogether too 
whining and spineless, and his narration reveals a self- 
pity often absurd and a shocking failure to invest Mary 
with more than a hank of hair and a passion. The 
author’s dexterity with dialogue and scene-shifting, the 
book’s sole virtue, obviously is not sufficient for the recom- 
mendation of this book to any type of reader. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 


Washington, D. C. 


Racial antagonism dutifully serves as 
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Hurd, Charles. Washington Cavalcade. 
Jan. 12, 1948. 320p. $4.50. 


This is the second volume in Dutton’s ‘Society in Americ, 
series, and it may as well be said at the outset that } 
suffers grievously by comparison with the brilline| 
well-done The Proper Bostonians, which inaugurated th; 
group of regional works. This is not entirely the fault ¢ 
Mr. Hurd, whose position in the Capital as a member of 
the New York Times bureau since 1929, has enabled hin 
to learn a good deal about the city’s past, as wel ll ast 

have access to many of the “inside” stories of 


two decades. 


Dutton, 


the Past 


Few cities of the United States, perhaps, | 
and personal types ae lend pani sO W ell to .- 
sort of survey as has Boston, and Washington has less of 
these things than almost any other city—so that it woul 
seem that Mr. Hurd was faced with a very dificul tas| 
in empting to treat Washington from this particul: 
viewpoint. The city has, of course, had its great ladia 
from the time of Martha Washington and Dolly Madisop 
down to that of “Princess Alice’ Longworth anc 
Evalyn Walsh McLean, an have been 

of a stabilizing force socially— yund these 

ively few stars have swung generations of | 


always bright lesser 


att 


fixed 


luminaries, only 


very | 
which can find places in a length 
It will be said, perhaps, that even New York may prove 
less interesting to write about from the stand. 
point than Boston, but there 
fixed society pattern tl 
ington. 
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‘hich is responsible 
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enators, and members of Congression: 

\ittees, I have their brief day = the social 

f Messrs. Ickes, Wallace, _ Forre ‘stall , Welles, Byrnes, ete. 
etc., are all members of “Society,” place it 
have been found for their equivalent 
tions; admittedly, this would made 
possib oly long, but it is prec ver-changing 
Washington officialdom that, I think, makes 
like this all but impossible. 
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cavalcade 


+ 1 
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-moders, 
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scene, du 
more 
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sely this e 


content of the book is 
those inevitable from the kit 
city about which the book is written; some of the 
anecdotes make in interesting reading, but of “gossip. 
column” variety. It is intensely depressing to learn that 
a former Secretary of State, important in so many wat 
time conferences and the right-hand man of the visionary 
F. D. Roosevelt, felt that “There’s not much a man can 
want, beyond a decent home, two tailor-made suits 3 
year, and a reasonable quantity of good bourbon whiskey.” 
The style of the book is more the doing of the author, 
who is to be criticized for breaking up his pages into pare 
graphs of five or six lines each; this cannot, I think, } 
blamed on the newspaper training, for few newst pape! 
columns make as hard reading as most of the pages if 
this book. 

Finally, the author has been unable to resist writing o 
Washington as a center from which history is made- 
and so we have, for instance, accounts of the event 
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Rinehart, Mary Roberts. A Light in the Window. 
Rinehart & Co. Jan. 8, 1948. 348p. $2.75. 


In all fairness to her following, the 
have subtitled Mrs. Rinehart’s opus, something like, say, 
“A Study in Perverted Whodunits.” Because sex, my 
children, has replaced the corpus delicti, and Rinehart 
— expecting another “Album” or “Circular Stair- 
be warned. 


hers should 


publis 


case” des rve 


Mrs. R. is the second major mystery writer to stray a 
his son—Mabel Seeley was the other casualty. Her 
contribution to the present trend of “realistic” (nee filthy) 
fction is a painful example of what happens when a 
part icular art—and surely good detective stories may be 
bulated in that category—cater to commercialism. For, 
ss her own characters advocate, she has given the public 
not necessarily what is good, but what will sell. 


r9s to 


field 


The plot is an ancient round robin embracing every con- 
ivable vice in the period between 1919 to the second 
World War, when, presumably, free love became one of 
he natural prerequisites of our modern age. A ‘home is 
theme opens the book. After two years 
overseas, Courtney Wayne returns to the waiting arms of 
his now stranger war bride, Ricky, and his parents, Eliza- 
beth and Matthew Wayne, owners of the Wayne publish 
n¢house. Piece by piece the truth emerges that Courtney 
has had an affair with the daughter of a German family 


n whose home he was billeted during the occupation 


1 » we 
the warrior 


By the final chapter, a war later, Ricky and Court, to- 
vether with daughter-in-law Audrey, are welcoming their 
» Jeff back from World War II. Like his father, Jeff 
nas sowed a few wild oats, too—only this time locale 
was France. Though he is pictured as an average, clean- 
cut American boy who loves his wife, his actions appar- 
ently cause him no sleepless nights. After all, he ex- 
slains, “Times change. Girls understand a lot more than 
they used to.” (Incidentally, I wonder from just how 
many “understanding” women Mrs. Rinehart has drawn 
that conclusion.) And it seems as if the author could go 
mn perpetuating adultery for generation after generation, 
with nothing whatever said about moral retribution. 


the 


The intervening household chronicle is sordid enough at 
best, with marriage viewed as it is principally from the 
standpoint of passion. Ricky dallies with the threat of 
divorce periodically as Court detours the path of marital 
fidelity, and the inevitable thwarted suitor hovers in the 
background like Old Faithful when too 
rough. However, at the end of page 348 she is still with 


her husband. 


The advent of an illegitimate nephew, begotten by Ricky’s 
brother, a bootlegging ex-chauffeur who marries into the 
family, New Deal politics, and stock quotations constitute 
the padding for the tale, while the varying trends in 
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Matthew’s publishing business record the pulse of social 
blood pressure. Coming as it does from <« who should 
nformation about how the bo ndustry oper- 

ni Yt canonize any ed , for the lack 


blatant. 


nee ee 


“T can’t take any more, Matt. I want to go to 
sleep and not wake up.’ He shivered, but who was 
her a week or even a month more of 
torture? He felt cold and stiff as he up, but 
. he was ready. All she ever said ‘thank 
you’ as he plunged the needle... He h sense 

of guilt.” 
In spite of the jacket’s declaration that “A Light in the 
Window” stands at the top of Mrs. Rinehart’s distinguish- 
ed writing career, I can think of no reason to re -commend 
the novel to any - ler Rather, it would seem that this 
is the one light that were der a bushel. 


he to give 
got 
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Shulman, Milton. Defeat in the West. Dutton. 


2, 1948. 336p. $4.50. 
This 


Jan. 


book was not hurriedly thrown together and then 
rushed to the printer. Milton Shulman, a major in the 
Canadian Intelligence Service during World War II, 
spent eighteen months in Germany after hostilities ceased 
in an effort to determine why the Germans had lost the 
war. He interviewed former German officers; he was 
given access to secret enemy intelligence documents; he 
was allowed to read many “confessions” by defeated 
soldiers. The findings were then carefully prepared; the 
result, one of the best post-war books to date. 


Major Shulman asked himself such questions as these: 
Why, when victory seemed within their grasp, did the 
Germans lose the war? Why did the Germans fail to 
wipe out all the English at Dunkirk? Why did Hitler 
fail to invade England after Dunkirk? Why did the Ger- 
mans continue their efforts to take Stalingrad after winter 
had begun? How does it feel today be a defeated 
German general? 


The answers make up the substance of the book, and 
can hardly be comp Hom within a review. Briefly, how- 
ever the author has reached conclusions which, if taken 
seriously by the Germans themselves, will make impossible 
the emergence of any Hitler myth. Shulman marshals 
convincing evidence to show that Germany’s defeat was 
due primarily to Hitler’s interference with his com- 
manders, whom he treated like schoolboys, and whose 
strategy and tactics he directed from Berlin, often hun- 
dreds of miles from the scene of fighting. The author 
also st the almost unbelievable ignorance the 
German commanders. Hitler wished them to know but 
little of the general plan which he knew; then, 
too, staggering blunders were made by the supposedly 
top rate German intelligence Finally, Shulman 
blames the exaggerated sense of military obedience held 
by German officers, which in turn led them to obey the 
practically meaningless orders issued at times by Hitler. 
The author deals with one concrete situation after an- 


resses of 


alone 


officers. 
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other, in order to prove his points. He discusses the 
meeting at which Hitler presided on November 5, 1937, 
at which the fate of Czechoslovakia was decided; he 
reports the conference of May 23, 1939, at which it was 
decided that Poland was to be the next victim; he deals in 
detail with Hitler’s reasons for not attempting the in- 
vasion of England in 1940; he gives the reasons for Hitler’s 
decision in 1941 to neglect Gibraltar in favor of Russia; 
he tells of the methods used by Hitler to make himself 
completely supreme by December 1941; he makes under- 
standable reasons why Germans failed to repel the 
allied invasion of Normandy. Although little that is new 
is told about the plot to kill Hitler in July 1944, the 
account is exceptionally clear and understandable. Like- 
wise it is made evident that the attempt kill Hitler 
really made that evil genius even more powerful, because 
after July 1944 every German officer had to become an 
ardent Nazi. The author accepts as final the te 
that Hitler killed himself on April 30, 1945, and thus 
deprived the Allies of their most desired prisoner of war. 

Shulman 
He believes 
1S le ft of the 


an effec tive 


Germany 


If any vestige of militarism is left in 
fears that another war may be the result. 
that there is a prospect for peace if nothing i 


German General Staff, which served as such 


tool for Hitler. The Notes at the end of the book give 
convincing evidence ¥ thorough research by the author; 
for the convenience of the reader a double index is given, 
one of personal and another of geographical names. This 
book will be a valuable addition to your war library 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D 


Loyola University, Chicago 
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Return to Poetry. (Critical Essays from Spirit) 
edited by John Gilland Brunini, Francis X. Connolly, 
Joseph G. E. Hopkins. Declan X. McMullen. Dec. 
15, 1947. 289p. $3.50. 


Many years ago, John Masefield made a remark (since 
perpetuated in a book) that “there is that po 1 
to the Messenger, who is not a clever nor a worthy man, 
who halts by the way, in tavern and marketp laces, listen- 
ing to people, and at last del his messag ho 
has not understood it, all mixed up with talk learned on 
the road.” But that sentence sums up the poetic evil of 
day. Not only have poets wandered but have 
on interpreting poetry in terms of their wanderings. That 
is why Return to Poetry is an apt title for a remarkably 
critical book. It answers a need that has too long been 
passed over as non-existent, and gives permanence to a 
collective voice consistently raised in protest against this 
evil. But it is more than a book of protest. For this 
collection of over sixty articles, editorials, and papers by 
twenty-seven contributors to Spirit (bi-monthly journal 
of the Catholic Poetry Society of America) is also a book 

| Reaffirmation. Reaffirmation of standards and prin- 
ciples, of “eternal truths about the nature of man, about 
the nature of art and about the specific problems of com- 
munication by means of words.” 


etry givel 


vers as one W 


out insisted 


The interrelation and co-ordination of the articles into a 
unified pattern so well emphasizes this Reaffirmation that 
I am tempted by my enthusiasm to pun on the word 
“oradations” to say; here are all the important “Grade-A- 
tions’ one would look for in a critical volume: informa- 
tion, observation, inspiration, education, evaluation, ap- 
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preciation, stimulation, communication, and first, as 


and always, Reaffirmation. 


This is a book that might well sell itself on names alop; 
but one which this reviewer would strongly recommey 
on values. The names add distinction, the values gi: 
authority. Because of its breadth and depth—because , 
any point one might choose to mention—value, visio, 
substance, philosophy, outlook—the book is to be recom, 
mended to the general reader, but will prove particulay 
invaluable for schools, libraries, and all who write ap 
teach or appreciate poetry as a fine art. 


Live 
a 
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James Gallagher, 
New York City 
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Burton, Katherine. Three Generations. Longman, 


Green. Dec. 10, 1947. 312p. $3.50. 

Generations is a chronicle of the lives of Mati 
Ewing, her daughter Ellen Ewing Sherman, and he 
-daughter Minnie Sherman Fit ch and a little Over 3 


Cl 


Three 


Qala 
Boyle 


erand 


century in one of the most interesting chapters of North 
American Slates is spanned in the telling. 
Maria Bc god was born on January Ist, 1801, to Elea 


Gillespie wife of Hugh Boyle in Chillicothe while he 
parents were en route from Brownsville, Pennsylvania, t 
New Lancaster, Ohio, where they arrived the followin 
summer. After the birth of her second daughter, Eleanor 
lied and the two children were brought up by her sister 
Susan, wife of a lawyer Philomen Beecher another pioneer 
ettler in Lancaster. Love of their faith was inherent in 
the Boyle children and from an early age they learned 
appreciation of privilege of Catholic practice. With 
the surrender of Quebec to the English in 1759 there had 
been yielded also all French claims to the Ohio Valley 
early Jesuit efforts to serve the Ohio country were thus 
frustrated and now Catholic pioneers in the district 
felt the lack of spiritual direction. Unceasing effort 
the part of adh Dittoe and Hugh Boyle drew fro 
Bishop Carroll Baltimore the promise of a visit from 
an occasional missionary. In 1808 Mr. Fenwick, a y 
Dominican, later of the See of Cincinnati, made the first 
of many visits to a joyful flock. In 1816, -ompanied 
by his nephew Mr. Nicholas Young as assistant, he came 
to Ohio to stay. 


Maria Boyle was educated at Miss Bakers’ 
Washington, Pennsylvania, and when she was sixteen 
Thomas Ewing came to read law with her uncle, Judge 
a er. As was the custom young Ewing bh varded 
with the lawyer’s family and Maria was at once impressed 
by the industry and talent of the ambitious young man 
whose reputation as an able lawyer became famous. On 
January 17th, 1819, Maria Boyle and Thomas Ewing were 
married by Mr. Fenwick in the Beecher parlor. Maria’s 
life centered wholly around her home, her husband, her 
children and the growth of the little church, St. Mary's, 
and as the years advanced Thomas entered politics. First 
as Whig Senator from Ohio, later as Secretary the 
Treasury under Harrison, and finally as Secretary of the 
Interior under Grant, Ewing, of necessity lived in Wash- 
ington. When Maria joined him with the children the 
family circle became complete. 


With the sudden death of Judge Charles Sherman, who 
had lived next door to the Ewings in Lancaster, Thomas 
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fwing was happy to offer one of the eleven fatherless 
hildren, Tecumseh Sherman, a home as token of 

rude to the Judge for past kindnesses. One 

st acts Was to see that Tecums« seh, with his 
sermission, was baptised, and Mr 

from the Shawnee tribe by introdu 

Between Elle: thi 


4 Sh rma 


mn 


‘Cump” 
9 his name 
ie un 
iad to marriage developed under 
gme time spent in the Domini can convent school at 
Somerset, Ellen was sent to the Visitation Convent in 
Georgetown while “Cump” ene “Mette the regulation four , 
ears at West Point. After graduation from the military 
shool Ellen became his strongest link with home as the 
oung soldier was moved from post to post. In 1843 the 
wo became engaged but it was not until May Ist, 1850, 

that they were married by Dr. Ryder ‘of ie tgeig 1 Col- 
lwe in the Ewing’s Was hington home before 
aray of guests. The Sherman’s early edad ’ 

coll y ones and contrasted sharply with tl n 
ecure ones of Ellen’s parents. From St. Louis they 
moved to New Orleans while “Cump” remained in the 
Amy, and then to San Francisco when he accepted a 
sition in civil life. Later they lived in Fort Leaven- 
yorth until “Cump” returned to the Army as superin- 
rndent of a military academy in Alexandria, Louisiana. 
lancaster was still home for Ellen and there she brought 
her growing family for frequent visits h | arents. 


tmily. an 


+} aArantal ~ + ra’ + 
the parental rool. A 


with ner p 
From the beginning a close affinity existed between their 
frst child, Minnie, and her Ewing grandparents, particu- 
larly Maria, and when her parents and younger sister, 
lizie, left for San Francisco, she remained with them. The 
reluctance of her father and mother to part with Minnie 
rast the time when necessity required their keeping her 
was a sore trial to Ellen and, finally, some slight pressure 
was brought to bear upon them, and upon Minnie, to 
impress the fact that the child’s proper place was with h¢ 
wn family circle. 

Sorrow and glory followed in the wake of the Civil War 
forthe Shermans. During these years Willy, their oldest 
boy, and baby Charley died, as did Maria Ewing after 
a painful illness. Sustained by her faith Ellen Sherman 
erved always to encourage her husband for she was the 
optimist in the family and his mainstay on the partict 
xcasions when he suffered severe — criticism 

conduct of his campaigns. F 
the lives of her children ar the aan; it of th 
Church. Their later years were spent in Washington, 
where Minnie shared honors with her mother as hos 
in the General of the Army’s home, in St. Louis, and in 
New York, where Ellen died. Prior to his death, her 
faher, Thomas Ewing, was received into the Catholic 
Church and this, along with her son Thomas’ response to 
a call to the priesthood brought great to Ellen 
Sherman. 


ct 


ess 


JOY 


One of the high spots in Minnie’s life was her grand tour 
of Europe which was made especially memorable by an 
audience with the Holy Father, a meeting with the former 
Empress Eugenie, a talk with the Abbe Peyramale at 
Lourdes, and climaxed by a chance introduction to Lieu- 
tenant William Fitch to whom she was shortly afterwards 
married in a lavish church ceremony. Like Ellen, Minnie 
commenced her life in St. Louis, but later the Fitch family 
moved east to Edgewood, Pennsylvania. While Wéill 
Fitch was not distinguished as a soldier or a politician he 
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ived no less devotion from Minnie than had her father 

and grandfather from their wives. Minnie never fully 
ecovered from the untimely deaths of little Katy and 
Fitch from illnesses contracted family 
ion. ane died at her son Bill near 
ember 1913. 


ria 


ie 


#11, 


was to promote its fai practice in their own and in 
their children’s lives. "Bac A scset 1d and circumstance set 
em somewhat apart from other worthy women whose 

a od works are performed in the shadows of obscurity, 
ysut the fact that they did not permit temporal distrac- 
mar the spiritual developm: ent of their lives is 
particularly noteworthy. On page 89 it is suggested by 
Maria that only human respect stood between Thomas 
Ewing, a public figure, and his acceptance of the Catholic 
belief and on this ooraeion the reader is surprised to hear 
one who so proudly bore the mark of Christian say “No 
one need know about it except his coolly and the Ar 


DI ishop.’ 


While the author has skilfully compiled 
into pleasing narrative form, many readers will find that 
their greatest pleasure following the family saga as 
a whole linked as it is to the historical growth of the 
country and of the Church from coast to coast. Pioneer 
days when the blows of the forests 


: + 
tions to 


ch- 


] facte 


countiess tact 


lies in 


axes rang through 
where cities now stand, the contagion of the Gold Rush, 
the Civil War and Sherman’s “march to the sea,” Father 
De Smet’s successful meeting with the Sioux during the 
building of the Union Pacific, are a few of the colorful 
events woven into the story. An index, a bibliography, 
and four illustrations devoted to the main characters 
complete the book which can, of course, be recommended 
to all. 

Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


. * * 


Monaghan, Frank. Heritage of Freedom: The His- 
tory and Significance of the Basic Documents of 
American Liberty. Princeton University Press. Dec. 
1947. 150p. $3.50. 


This handsome book is the catalogue supplement to the 
Freedom Train exhibit, prepared with care by » his- 
torical consultant of the American Heritage Nesandedian 
in cooperation with notable scholars and librarians of the 
United States. It fulfills a design to provide the oppor- 
tunity for “a leisurely and serious reading of many of the 
basic documents of our history”; for a mere visit to the 
Train could hardly accomplish more than ts an im- 
pression of breadth and solemnity. More t his, the 
book constitutes one of those 
scholarship for popular distribution, 
much to provide popular enlightenment. Far from dull, 
every piece selected makes good reading by itself and 
should do someth 1ing for that cause which was so dear 
to the heart of Thomas Jefferson. 


The usual listing of American documents in support of 
liberty has been given a major correction by the inclusion 
here of many vital and yet not so well known elements 
which cannot henceforth be ignored. On the other hand 
this can be carried too far, so as to obscure landmarks 
which are by no means unimportant. A clear example of 


the 


give 
than t 
rare assemblages of good 


which can do so 
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this is to be noted in the treatment of the constitutional 
amendments. There is a characteristic wealth of material 
on the first ten amendments, our Bill of Rights against 
the Federal Government, but there is nothing to indicate 
that the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments have even 
a place in the constitution. They are not printed, their 
setting is ignored, and the whole point of post-Civil War 
interpretation of liberty as guaranteed by the Federal 
Government against the States thereby left out. Aside 
from this shocking sin of omission however, there are few 
sins of commission in the informative notes on the docu- 
ments. The typographical disarrangement on page 13 is 
unfortunate; it is a minor error to call Elihu Root the 
Secretary of State when he was Secretary of War (on 
page 86); and it is not an excusable lapse to introduce 
the Rousseau myth in connection with civil liberties on 
page 58. Any further criticism would have to depart 
from the scope of a brief review and take up the issue 
posed by Abraham Lincoln in 1864. As he said (p. 82), 
we could use a good definition of the word liberty. 

John T. Farrell, 

Catholic University of 

Washington, D. C. 
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Miriam, Sister. Woven of the Sky. 
Press. Dec. 1, 1947. 55p. $2.50. 

It is good to see that this of simp 
Catholic poetry has found so enthusiastic a response from 
the public. After three printings by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, the Mosher Press has thought it worth while to 
devote its labors of taste and skill to the preparation of a 
good paper, and 


The Mosher 


1 


le and excellent 


1 1 
DOOK 


special edition, finely printed on very 
appropriately decorated. 
Sister Miriam holds an honored place among the many 


This small | 


nuns now writing poetry. 
h any startling originality or 
through 


won its high place not throug 
1 
tion, 


has 


00k of hers 


1 
its Nnonest 


ereat emotional force, but, I think, 
simplicity of statement, ordered 
verse music. An admirable and 
Lowe through the translucent poems, and a likable voice 
shows through the translucent poems, and a likable voice 
sounds in them. Odell Shepard, whose introduction to 
the first edition is wisely retained, was a most appropriate 
choice as the person to present Sister Miriam to us, his 


once 
key, and his eye keen to per- 


gentle 


1 
cnaracter 


em and 


charming 


writing being in a similar 
ceive the unobtrusive beauties of such work as hers. 
As is frequently the case when a poet is very much more 
concerned with content than with form, many of these 
poems are flawed, and none are particularly interesting 
in technique, though line-tengths are varied, and several 
forms are used. But the sympathetic reader will find 
interest and pleasure in the thought and feeling of the 
poems, and still more in that pervasive atmosphere of 
charm that permeates the whole book. 

Kenton Kilmer, 

Arlington, Virginia 

. * *@ 


Bakleless, John. Lewis and Clark, Partners in Dis- 
covery. Morrow. Nov. 28, 1947. 498p. $5.00. 
On April 30, 1803 the treaty for the purchase of Louisiana 
Territory was signed in France and ratified by our Senate 
on October 19, 1803. Neither buyer nor seller realized the 
extent of the transaction either in area or in value of the 
natural resources. Only after the exploration of the terri- 


Miriam — Bakeless — Patton 


Best SELLE 


tory by Meriwether Lewis and William Clark did 4, 
tremendous nature of the Louisiana Purchase come » 
light, even though the light was still dim. 
Meriwether Lewis had been the personal secretary 
President Jefferson, perhaps deliberately chosen becays 
Lewis’ love of natural science paralleled that of the Pres, 
dent and indicated a background in line with the Pre, 
dent’s future plans. The choice of Clark, brother of th 
famous Indian-fighting general, George Rogers Clark, wa 
made by Lewis who served on the frontier under hin 
and knew his qualities of leadership and _intelligeng 
work, including plan and map-making. The equality ¢ 
command worked well, both for the leaders and for th: 
men in the expedition. 


On Sunday, May 13, 1804 began the two and a half yey 
journey up the Missouri. The first winter was spent 
Fort Mandan, in the present-day North Dakota. Th: 
year 1805 witnessed the great push westward across th 
Rockies where rattlers and grizzly bears proved to be; 
greater menace than Indians. At one 
extremely ill, had to arise and assist in killing two bear 
Finally, after passing through the Rockies with the he 
f the Indians, the party followed the Snak 

bia rivers to the shores of the Pacific. At Fort Clatsop ip 
the prese of Washington they weathered ¢ 
wint yf The return journey brought its dangers 
from Indians and even from a member of 

mistook Lewis for a w 
last stage « 
uneventful though some 


On Septe 


point Clark, though 


‘sent state 
ter of 1805-6. 
of the party wh 
uunded elk and shot him 


X Il. 


Missouri, was 


f the return, down the 


from sun! 


l urn. 


1 1 


was b 


td ] 
St. Louis and 


Jefferson’s purchase was revealed. 
money grants were made to the con 
for the leaders. Ley 

ana had a hectic and none too suc 
natin 


} 


) 
Lie 


in 


high office 
ssful career 


in sudden death; historians have been 

W r at the hands of a murderer or self-inflicted. H 
partner, Clark, was far more successful as the Governor 
Missouri Territory, the later name of the purchase. 


e 
he 


most successful in reconstructing 
Painstakingly he h 
the biographical 


1 of the minor member 


Bakeless is 
of a great exploration. 
ered, analyzed and summarized 
not only on the leaders but ever 
of the expedition. His focus is almost exclusively on the 
individuals and their trail; only occasionally does he g 
into Indians’ customs. One of those rare deviations, the 
chapter on “Aboriginal Amours” is concerned with the 
hospitality habits of some Indian tribes whose chiefs and 
other males provided their women for the enjoyment of 
the visitors. Prostitution, also, was not unknown among 
the Indians of the period and Mr. Bakeless is rather full 
in his description. The lush details of some of these 
sections makes it advisable to limit recommendation of an 
otherwise acceptable account to adults. 
Eugene P. Willging, 
Catholic University Library, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Patton, Jr., George S. War As I Knew It. Hough 
ton, Mifflin. Oct. 28, 1947. xix, 425p. $3.75. 

Undoubtedly one of the most colorful figures to emerge 
from World War II was the aggressive, impetuous com 
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mander of the U. S. Third Army. Yet so much legend 
has been woven into the facts, and so elusive are many 
of the facts themselves, that until we read these memoirs, 
we have no true picture of the man. He has been con- 
demned; he has been praised. Here, in this book, he f 
speaks for himself. 

In War as I Knew It, which is paraphrased from the diary 
he kept until four days before his death in an automobile 
accident, Patton reveals his own story of the offensive 
which carried his Army across Europe in one of the « 
sanding campaigns of history. While this account com- 
prises the major — of the work it is accompat nied by 
two other highly interesting The 
of a group of open letters written in North Africa and 
Italy and describes largely the non-military aspects of his 
presence in those theatres. The final section, divided into 
two chapters, presents a synopsis of some rules and prin- 
ciples learned from his experiences in three wars, and 
sme of th l 


11t 
yUt- 


sections. first consists 


e highlights in that long military career. 

For the ordinary reader’s te iste Patton’s report of the Third 
Army’s campaign is probably a little too technical, ex- 
plaining as it does, minute details of strategy and tacti 
as they are carried out by corps and divisions. Of greater 
personal interest is his entire attitude towar rd war. It must 
be remembered that his whole life had been devoted t 

the military art. For him there was only one type of war 
-—offensive, fighting, shooting. Anything that prompted 
delaying or defensive actions was against his principles. 
“It always made me mad to have to beg for opportunities 
to win battles.” Because he was able to conquer his own 
fears he sought this quality in all his subordinates. This 
accounts for some the occasion whe! 
he slapped an enlisted man suffering from battle fatigue) 
which brought stern criticism upon him. Perhaps many 
of his actions bore a note of sensationalism. 

they were the morale of his troops. 
For this reason he insi his staff offic ting the 
did whenever possi He 
much in return. 
id his relent- 


of his actions (e 


necessary to inspire 
sted on 
front each day, as he himself 
save much and consequently demanded 
Too little is known of his pride in his men at 


1de 
less efforts to satisfy their needs and wants. 


1d written of 
g and profane language. 
recorded, that only two such expre are 
To say that he was irreligious 
would be the height of untruth. In dangerous missions 
he never failed to call upon the blessing of God. Inter- 
sting in this respect is the story of his order to the 
Army’s Chaplain, sometime in December 1944, telling 
him to publish a prayer for good weather. Hesitant at 
frst, the Chaplain finally agreed. During the depressing 
days of the Bulge every man in Patton’s command re- 

cived a copy of the prayer—on the reverse side of the 
ard, Christmas greetings from the General. 


been said 


use of stro! 


Much has 
tion to the 
it may be 

a age 
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There are many other anecdotes and stories of this type 
interspersed throughout these memoirs. Remarks such as 
his, “I was very proud of this idea because it was my 
wn,” help to show the true character of the man. 


lust how great a general Patton really was only time and 
history can reveal. Of one thing we can all be sure— 
there is no doubting his undying loyalty to his nation 
aid to his men. Everything would he give up in their 
thalf—fame, reputation, even his life. He was blunt, 
tothe point where it eventually cost him his command— 


Bryant 


after the wey: was over. But it was a bluntness which 
was prompted by candidness. Patton could see in only 
one jst an win the war as rapidly as possible, and 
to save what was won. There is much to be learned 
rom the life of General Patton if it is studied in the right 
; ght. “It is to be hoped.” writes Dousgl: as Southall Free- 
man in the introduction to the book, “that General Patton 
will be among the first to attract a competent biographer 
and that others will leave him alone 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan ( ‘ollege, 

New York City 


Bryant, Samuel W. The Sea and the States. 
well. Nov. 10, 1947. 598p. $5.00. 
es what may well be 
Many are familiar with 


Cro- 
new “series” 
the “lakes 
’ but this 


This book inaugurat 
to many readers. 
series,’ the “river series,” and the “trails series, 

initial volume in the “growth of America series” may 
catch even seasoned librarians off guard. To make the 
situation even worse, it must be admitted that this volume 
is one of the best in any or or all of the series mentioned. 
If the other books in the series under consideration, works 
which will deal with painting in America, labor in Amer- 
ica, music in America, maintain the standards here 
set, library budgets will to make provision the 
new 


ext... 
have for 
series. 


Samuel W. Bryant has succeeded in his 
of making known the part played by the sea and the 
_ men” in the growth of the United 


objective, that 


ocean States. He 

begins with the Spanish explorers, and then analyzes the 
influence of the sea on the developing colonies; he studies 
the work of the navies involved in the American Revolu- 
tion, and makes, as would expect, an even more 
horough study of naval warfare in the War of 1812. He 
is disarmingly honest while making the appraisal of the 
last mentioned conflict. He does not claim that our fleet 
wiped the British navy from the face of the Atlantic; he 
admits that possibly reason why the Constitution 
defeated the Guerriére on August 19, 1812 was the fact 
that the American frigate was half again as big as her 
» English rival. The years of the whaling ships come to 
life in the pages of this book; Perry’s motives for doing 
what at the time seemed sane, i.e., opening Japan to 
western culture, are well outlined. Few books treat so 
intelligently the naval problems of the Civil War. Far- 
ragut’s work at New Orleans receives special attention. 
The author is a bit ashamed at our naval superiority over 
the Spaniards at Manila on May 1, 1898, and again at 
Santiago on July 3, 1898. Of the latter “victory” he 
writes: “The navy presented the nation with the victory 
in time to make the morning editions on the Fourth of 
July, 1898. Casualties: Spanish, 600 killed or drowned, 
1700 taken prisoner, including Admiral Cervera; Amer- 
ican losses: 1 killed, 1 wounded.” 


one 


one 


The navy’s part in World War I is factual and complete, 
but perhaps most readers will be more interested in the 
naval exploits of World War II. The account given is 
concise but remarkably well written. Moreover, it is 
honestly written. Mr. Bryant readily admits that the 
Kearney was actively convoying in October, 1941, and 
had dropped depth charges on a submarine before the 
hunted submarine retaliated with a torpedo. Excellent 
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accounts are given of the Battle of the Coral Sea, May 
1942, and of the Battle of Midway, June 1942. The 
author is not at all e enthusi iastic about our use on two 
occasions of the atomic bomb. Of the second one, he 
writes: “A few minutes after mid-day on August 9th 
(Japanese date) the bomb was released over the city 
(Nagasaki). In the subsequent 40,000 men 
women, and children were killed or diss eed and ba 000 
were injured. ae column of s f dust 
that had once been flesh and blood, wood, stone, and 
steel, wads to a height of 60,000 feet. The Great 
Artiste (the carrying plane) flew on to Okinawa.’ 
Excellent and helpful tables at the end of the book, and 
a detailed index, help to make this volume an auspicious 
start for the new series. 
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Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
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Golden Multitudes. 
United States. 
$5.00. 


book 


Mott, Frank Luther. 
of best sellers in the 
Oct. 28, 1947. 357p. 
This survey of popular 
author’s Pulitzer Prize winning three volume History of 
American Magazines, is a strong candidate for the 1947 
award by reason of its ee coverage and fresh 
outlook combined with a lively, clear style. Dr. 
first contribution in Golden Multi hat of 
ing the history of the best se 
when the monthly lists in t] 
when The Day of Doom emanated f 
press of Samuel Green. This expansion 
through his criterion of 


reading, supplementing the 


esunean 
from the Cambridg 
is made possil 
setting “the sales figure required 
to make a book a best seller at one per cent of the total 
population of continental United States for the decade 
in which the book was published.” (p. 7) This screer 
out the bulk of ordinary high sellers and reduces the 285 
year American publishing output to 324 titles. Thus, 
sales required for listing before 1690 were 1,000 copies; 
in the 1930 decade, 1,200,000 copies, and after 1940, 
1,300,000 While older titles, such as Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass, sometimes have an advantage through 
reprints issued for later generations, yet Dr. Mott’s 
methods seem equitable as well as pragmatic. In common 
with previous surveyors he omits editions of the Bible, 
most textbooks (but includes some classics as Shakes- 
peare, Scott, etc.), dictionaries, manuals, as cookbooks, 
he does count juveniles since he finds it hard to draw 

line between adult and juvenile interest in many of 
the titles. 
His second contribution is that of combining an immense 
amount of data on literary analysis of authors and their 
titles, coupled with unusual data on publishing practices 
since the seventeenth century. Thus, for example, he 
cites Robinson Crusoe as “the first story used as a news- 
paper serial, appearing in Heathcot’s Intelligence, of Lon- ° 
don, in the same year (1719) that it appeared in book 
form.” (p. 33) Richardson’s Pamela was dramatized, 
became the basis of an opera, of twelve pictures by High- 
more, and even of an elaborate waxworks exhibition 
(p. 36); the latter being the forerunner of our movie 
versions. Fifteen per cent of all best sellers in this list 
were written by clergymen. 
Fierce competition between publishers occurred in the 
nineteenth century when agents of American publishers 
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copies 


GtCe, 
the 


Mott 


Best SELLER: 


would try to procure advance ets of new English pubj. 
cations, rush them to the U. S., where printers woul 
work day and night to get out the fi meric: 
printing. In 1823 the specialis: 
Son, “turned out Quentin 
hours” (p. 68) after receivins 
international copyright prior t 
piracy of English anc t authx \lm 
every American firm had “black flag’ symbolica] 
hoisted over its house although a few added whi 
by paying some sort of roy as Care} 
the Pickwick Papers (p. $1). Dicke ns, 
the most popular author in Americ 
are on this list. While not approvi 
points out it brought a wider reading of British cute 
in the U. S. than those authors had in Britain becaus 
here competition between the pirates kept prices low. 0, 
other hand, as Lehmann-Haupt has pointed out in 
> Book in America, piracy had a deleterious effec 
e American authorship. Two of the imported titls 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs an id The Wanderin: 
lew; these best sellers undoub tedly added their 

the nineteenth century 
Disclosures sold its 
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The 
nativ 
were Sue’s 
fire of 


Awful 


the 


nativistl 
Maria Moais 
thousands. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth century iy on nce of 
these titles resulted in Cardinal Gibbons’ Faith f Ou 
Fathers, with sales of over 2,000 00 ge Conway’ 
Question Box, with a sale of 2,677,000 as ‘of November 15 
1945. The omission of these two titles, oT stributed largel; 
outsi cates a slightly weak 


ide of book-trade channels, indi 
spot in the compilation although both may be ruled out 
as “manuals.” 


Early in their history best sellers lists reflect individual 
differences of reading groups. “By the middle of the nine 
teenth century there were enough readers in Amer 
that George Eliot and Mrs. Southworth could have ver 
large audiences without much overlapping.” (p. 139 
The existence of separate groups is more obvious toda 
when probably five six fairly homogeneous 
readers account for the 200-odd titles of imaginative and 
factual works in the annual total of Herald-Tribune 
Veekly Book Review listings. 


It has been and still is the fas hion in some a circles 
to snort at best selling bo oks with some we 
phrasing Sydney Smith, as “W ho reads he best sellers?” 
In this view of the record, Dr. Mott compares his list of 
324 titles with the generally accepted One Thousand 
Best Books of Asa Don Dickinson. His comment, “Sixty 
per cent of our best sellers to 1905 are found in Dickin- 
son’s lists . . . Our best seller list numbers 233 books 
before 1905, including 140 on the Dickinson lists. Few 
books published after 1905 are in those lists; but if we 
= it up to 1924, when Dickinson’s book was published 

e have 142 out of 259, or 55 per cent. One is forced 

‘he more dubious about the books of the last twenty 
years.” (p. 5) On the other hand, he points out “there 
is much bad writing. In what we may call the lower 
third of the heap, it is easy to pick out nearly a hundred 
books that are ill-written and quite devoid of any of the 
literary grace (p. 288) Yet critics are wrong in cor 
demning the “ ‘typica al” best seller for there is no one type 
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During the past two decades a revolution has occurred in 
the distribution of the book. In the year 1926 the Book 
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of the Month Club and Literary Guild were launched 
and now each claims a million or more members, thus 
far surpassing the distributive ability of the bookstores 
fr the titles of their selection. Secondly, the cheap but 
attractive paper-covered reprints which Pocket Books 
oiginated, coupled with distribution through news outlets 
(gs well as “drug-stores,” etc.) resulted in individual 
printings in multiples of a hundred thousand. Since 
1926, only two titles (Forever Amber and The Egg and I) 
raached our over-all best seller list without the aid of the 
dubs, the Pocket Books, or the “soft-format.” (p. 273) 


“ah is no best seller formula for writers just 
sno single type of best seller nor is there any 
fctor in publishing to account for high sales. There is a 
fne section on the different types of best sellers and an- 
other on the devices adopted by publishers to win sales. 
Without doubt Golden Multitudes supersedes all previous 
hoks on the American best seller. Its factual data is 
presented most painlessly. We think most adults will 
enjoy the history of what Americans have preferred in 
regardless of critical acclaim or disapproval. 

Eugene P. Willging, 

Catholic University Library, 

Washington 17, D. C. 
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The Overland Trail. 
rill. Oct. 20, 1947. 431p. $3.75. 


The American saga is a story of movements westward. 
From the seacoast over the Alleghenies, down the Ohio, 
»the Mississippi, out to the Great Plains, to the Rockies, 
and finally to Oregon and California. Always the move- 
ment began with explorers, then a few hardy 
lued by favorable pr either of the twin 
f¢ American largesse—rich furs or fruitful farmland, then 
aslow trickle of migration followed by +. full flood of 
ettlement ending in the addition of a politically and 
xonomically developed region to these U nited 
That saga began in the seventeenth century and was not 
completed until nearly the end of the a. th century 
although the United States had stretched “from sea to 
thining sea” for many years before the process was com- 
leted. 
Shortly after the Revolution the United States had reach- 
di the Mississippi so that it was from American soil that 
lewis and Clark, sent by Jefferson, began their journey 
f exploration which opened the first Oregon trail, linking 
the country with the rich region drained by the Columbia, 
discovered by Yankee mariners several years earlier as 
they poked the noses of their ships into the Pacific in 
varch of trade. Following the path of the Missouri 
lewis and Clark moved north and west to the 
livide and reach the Columbia thus demonstrating that 
Oregon could be reached by land rather than by the long 
ind perilous sea journey around Cape Horn. Then came 
he trappers and traders seeking the valuable beaver and 
men like Astor, Ashley, Stuart and Wyeth by their oper- 
ttions added to the knowledge of the region’s geography. 
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There never was a single Overland Trail; rather there 
were a series of routes, along river valleys, through moun- 
in passes, across trackless plains which gradually coal- 
sed into a definite route with many variations leading 
0 the Oregon country and California. Missionaries, 
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Catholic and Protestant, added to the knowledge of the 
trail; Fremont, called the Pathfinder, helped. But the 
trail became a definite entity and a practicable route with 
the great migration of farming settlers in 1843, with the 
California migrations of 1846, with the Mormon move- 
ments of 1847 and 1848, with the gold rush of 1849 and 
1850. Finally came the Pony Express and then the Pacific 
railroads cementing the link between East and West 
which had first been forged by men on foot, ahorse and 
in wagons. 


Mr. Monaghan, who is State 
Editor of the American Trails Series, has done a very 
commendable and workmanlike job in The Overland 
Trail to produce a very readable story, an understandable 
synthesis of part of our westward migration. He takes 
us to the actual scenes; persons and events come alive 
The book is fairly well documented with an index and 
endplate maps. It is not a thorough study but rather a 
general introduction and can be recommended to all 
classes of readers 


Historian of Illinois and 


Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D.., 
Department of Biology, 
University of Scranton 
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Halevy, Daniel. P Oct. 8, 1947. 


304p. $3.50. 


To one acquainted only with the superficial 
life of Charles Peguy, the man seems to be a vacillating 
extremist, unable to resolve the conflicts of his life. An 
ardent socialist, he directed some of his most bitter writ- 
ings against socialism; a convinced free-thinker, his faith in 
the final chapter of his life was as simple as that of the 
stock from which he came. His death at the 
1914 was not generally ed in France, but 
and greatest drama, tere de la 
charite de Jeanne d’Arc, produced in Paris w claimed. 
His influe generally has been far greater thirty years 
after his death than at any time during his life. 
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Halevy writes from the point of view of an intimate friend, 
with the intellectual sympathy born of that intimacy, and 
his biography is truly a biography of the soul of the turbu- 
lent crusader. Peguy’s formal education began in the 
state schools at a time when those schools were in the 
first fervor of their rationalistic revolution. Once a week, 
it is true, the boy was instructed in catechism by the 
parish priest, but this influence could do little to counter- 
act the effect of the daily indoctrination of the elementary 
school. A gifted student, he went on to the University 
and to the Ecole Normale, and was caught up in the 
enthusiasm for the new religion of Humanity. Sometime 
during his adolescence he passed through a religious crisis, 
and simply ceased to believe. Probably the major influ- 
ence in this youthful decision was an acceptance of the 
rationalistic vision of history, in which the past, the 
Catholic past, is pictured as an era of cruelty, in which 
the masses are oppressed and condemned to hell, while 
the privileged climb over them into their heaven. Cer- 
tainly the problem of human suffering and of oppression 
was made of his principal preoccupations, for it was this 
that led hnm into the middle of the Dreyfus excitement, 
and this also that caught his interest in the story of Joan 
of Arc. When he discovered that the socialists were 
exploiting the masses even more cruelly than the so- 
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called privileged classes, he repudiated his socialist attach- 
ments. And when he had finally fought his way through 
to a true understanding of the mystery of Joan of Arc 
he returned to the faith of his childhood. In 1908 he 
declared himself a Catholic. 


The latter step caused him as much anguish afterwards 
as it did before the event. Just a few months before he 
would have been eligible for his final degree, and with it 
for a lucrative teaching post, he left the Ecole and estab- 
lished his famous Cahiers de la Quinzaine. This was a 
publishing venture, financed through subscriptions, which : 
enabled him to publish his own works and those of his 
The most successful of the books thus published 
were those of Romain Rolland; Peguy’s own works were 
left to gather dust with the pages uncut. From 1900 
until his death the Cahiers came out at irregular intervals, 
Peguy working indefatigably. Despite the demands on 
his time and his energy he found the time to read, think, 
and write himself through his own yal conflicts. 
His conversion in the end was hardly noticeable, coming 
as the natural conclusion of his spiritual development. 


fr “| ends. 


pers¢ 


Peguy, however, had married the sister of a school friend, 
and she had come from a family of free-thinkers. Neither 
Peguy himself, nor the intercession of mutual friends, 
nor any argument, could persuade her to have the civil 
marriage blessed or the children baptized. Peguy chose ti 
wait. He had a strong sense of duty to his family, not 
merely for esis material needs but for their spiritual 


needs as well. He felt that to force the issue > sighs end 
in complete failure, while if he waited Grace might con- 
quer in the end. Grace did finally win, but only some 
few years after his death, when mother and children 
returned to the faith. Pe guy himself, forced by these cir- 
cumstances to forego the Sacraments, was fully reconciled, 
confessed and received Holy Communion, just a few hours 


before his death. 


This biography would seem to be for 
understanding of the character of the man who had such 
a deep influence years after his death. He was a man of ! 
his times, and suffered in himself the conflict between 
the forces that have divided modern society. He might 
seem, to the casual reader of his prose or poetry, to have 
been merely a pamphleteer. But there is a deeper mean- 
ing in his writings, and the careful interpretation of Halevy 
throws light on that meaning. Peguy declared that he was 
engaged in long-range reasonings. This was true cer- 
tainly in regard to his own spiritual struggle. But it was 
true also in another sense, for it was his peculiar fate to 
see not merely the immediate situation of his times but 
the long-range effects of the barren republicanism of the 
political and educaitonal life of France. Little wonder, 
then, that Peguy spe eaks with greater authority in France 
today than he did in the France of thirty years ago. 
Charles Denecke, S.]., 
Woodstock ( olle xe 
Woodstock, Maryland 
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Farren, Robert. The Course of Irish Verse in Eng- 
lish. Sheed and Ward. Oct. 29, 1947. 171p. $2.50. 


Critics and readers (if, indeed, those nearly synonymous 
terms can be so paired) frequently forget that, since 
criticism is writing, one of its prime functions is to enter- 
tain. The rarity of entertaining criticism makes this gay 


indispensable an 
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and vivid book shine forth 


e a hummingbird amoy 


the solemn crows of our current commentators on liter, 
ture. 

Robert Farren is here concerned with the historical dg 
velopment of Irish themes and Irish verse technique 
poetry in the English language. He begins w } 


Irish writers whose sources, in literature an 
all English, and comes down to the present-d: vh 
use Irish life, legend, and history, in and draw 
he resources of Gaelic poetry in subtleties of rhythm 

nd in the handling of rhyme and assonance. Mr. Fartey 
consid ers this, I think quite properly, a healthy develop 
ment—not that he wishes Ireland stripped of outsid 
influences, but that he feels the poetry of any land shoul 
grow up and out from the roots of that land, and cop 
tinue to draw nourishment from those same roots, 
as from whatever the winds and waters may bring fron 
foreign lands. That the Ireland of past centuries, 
gated, mocked, patronized, deserted by her most brillian; 
sons, needed just such a rerooting of her poetry, he show 
amply by example and discussion, and proceeds to demon. 
strate, by ste ep, the re-entry of rious Irish elements 
into the work of Irish poets. It 1 happy book, as j 
bound to be oy case when an Pt can show that whet 
should take place is taking place, and a book to make: 
reader happy, by the well-chosen clesihian from Irish 
poetry quoted and discussed, by the brilliant and symp. 
thetic comments upon them, and by the excellent writing 
of the book in general. 


verse, 





as Wel 


subjy. 


ten 
otc} 


There are, as was to be expected, several points at which 
Farren praises as particularly Irish verse qualities which 
might almost as justly be counted as English. Assonance 
for instance, of which he speaks perceptively with refer. 
ence to the poetry of Austin Clarke, saying that Clarke js 
attempting “the pervasion of his verse with multiple 
sound-correspondences.” The phrase itself, app icable 
though it may be to Austin Clarke and perhaps to o 
Gaelic poetry, is so perfect a description of the ve srsifice 

ion of ‘Gerald Manley Hopkins, who was, I think, ven 
little influenced by Irish poetry, that I doubt the justice of 
considering such assonance a specifically Irish feature 
verse. Taken with a salt to 

natural tendency to confuse Irishness with excellet 
Nf admit the words are similar in meaning, th oe’ not 
quite synonymous) I all who are interested in 
poetry will find the book entertaining and valuable. 


grain of counterac 


believe 


Kenton Kilmer, 
Arlington, Virginia 
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Viper’s Tangle. Sheed & Ward. 


Mauriac, Francois. 


Sept. 1947. 288p. $3.00. 
In Genitrix Mauriac showed us . mother immoderatel} 
loving her son. In Viper’s Tangle the father (genitor 


passionately hates his children. The old we lingers hen 
his days with those who lie in wait for his death and 

his fortune and over whom he gloats with a somalia and 
cackling torture. His dark passions feed upon the chil 


dren’s venomous indifference and the skin-deep virtue 0 
their heartless christian lives, while they in turn become 
more poisoned by the attitudes and ia calculated ver 


geance of the odious father. It is a circle of vipers vicr 
ously tangled in the breeding nest. 
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regress from man to monster traces 


ruthlessly in the aa a a diary 


Louis’ evolutionary 
itself out relentlessly and 


ot letter which he writes for his wife Isa. He tells all. 
From the shy and pampered boyhood in which he “dis- 


displeasing natur- 
the father 
his soul. 


are 


gleased on purpose in order to avoid 
to a quarrelsome, crafty 
garches out the refuse from the dark cellars of 
Greed, avarice, meanness, spite and spiritual cruelty 


senescence, 


ally,” 


dragged naked into the light together with their braggart 
brothers, self-sufficiency and the so-called free-thinking 
independence of God. The diary is a work conceived 
and perpetrated in the purest spleen, the final abomina- 
tion and frustration ofthose whose anxious ns olvency 


I 


has made them hypocritical beggars at the table of Dives. 


Out of this sheer material of malice, the sensitive touch 
of Mauriac creates a psychological analogue to the physi- 
ally gigantic Lucifers of Milton, Tasso and Dar ite. His 
nen depicts the epic elements compounded in complete 
moral malevolance, a titantic pride orien 


¢ heroic 
TO Ne;roic 





proportions quite beyond the ruck of petty compromising 
mortals. Thérése stood lividly in the glare of this horrible 
sreatness—but she was a portrait left unf ini ished with the 
promise that someday the story of how she “entered into 
the eternal radiance of death” might be told. Louis too, 
feures like an evil Prometheus whose passions rend his 
liver all day long and all the But for him 


lonely night. 


deliverance is more than promised. Ligh breaks through 
the enveloping darkness touching the old man’s end with 
the silver gleam of that “eternal alee” 
Free of enslaving passions, _ of the fe he neve 
realized were binding, Ids with a tremendous physi- 
cal relief the petal ine” 1 to his un srehending 
children and with it the ague so long wracking his soul. 
The concluding pages are tangible with a grace th ISti- 
fes the epigraph from St. Theresa of Avila with which the 


“ 


Lord, consider that we do not under- 


story opens: 


sand ourselves and that we do not know what we would, 
and that we go infinitely far astray from that which ws 
desire.” 

The conversion—a snare and a trap for many a writer of 
talent, beckoning as it does with the baits of the deus ex 
machina, the Pauline bolts from heaven and the sudden- 


sugge 





masterpiece of delic: i stion, 


ness of miracles—is a 


of imperceptible yielding to grace that works out as the 
dimax of a perfectly consistent psychological develop- 
ment. It pads on the light insistent feet of the Hound of ; 
Heaven in answer to a fiercely anguished Baudelairean 


prayer: “Lord, have mercy on the men and women gone 
mad!” One of the most human and Catholic of Mauriac’s 
works, Vipers’ Tangle could well be his greatest. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Department of Romance Languages, 

University of Scranton 
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Gregory, Lady Augusta Persse. Lady Gregory’s 
Journals, 1916-1930. Edited by Lennox Robinson. 
Macmillan. Mar. 25, 1947. $3.00. 


This selection from Lady Gregory’s journals leaves one 
wondering whether another editor, with another arrange- 
ment, might not have made a better book out of the 
journals. It may seem ungracious to present this as the 
dominant thought rising out of an interesting and valu- 


Gregory — Index 
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able book, but these journals, it seems to me, show Lady 
Gregory as less fascinating than she must have been, 
and it is natural to wonder about the reason for their 
inadequacy. Lady Gregory was of interest as an eminent 


Irish Protestant noblewoman with a deep love for the 
Catholic peasant traditions of Ireland; as a furtherer of 
the Gaelic influence on life and literature of modern 
Ireland; as one of the founders and mainstays of the 
Abbey Theatre; as friend and conqueror of genius;. and 
as a playwright. I think the main fault of this book is 


the 
tlic 


in the basic idea a Lennox Robinson’s arrangement, 
in that he separate s far as he can, these and other 


of Lady Ges egory’s life and nature, and groups 
extracts relating to each. The result is rather as though 


aspects 


we were presented with a series of plates in the process 
of color photography, showing all blue in one, all yellow 


in another, and all red in another, but never the finished 


plate with the colors interacting and completing their 
patterns. 

At the beginning, Lady Gregory is presented in relation 
to her place at Coole. Extracts are selected about the 


house, the grounds, the gardens, visitors, fuenily. winding 


up with the sale of Coole to the Government of Eire 
for its preservation, with the arrangement that Lady 
Gregory could rent it and continue to live there, as she 
lid until her death. Through this section, we see Lady 
Gregory, so far as Lennox Robinson can manage it, only 
1s householder, mother, grandmother, and hostess. Then 
1 the next section, again so far as Lennox Robinson can 
manage it, we see her only in connection with the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin—and that section is still farther 
limited by the removal of passages dealing with certain 
playwrights who have been ae for inclusion in a 
later section called “Persons 1 Books.” The effect of 
this sort of treatment is to reduce a kaleidoscopi pic character 
to a series of portraits in monotone. The reader whose 
memory pee imagination are selina enough to recom- 
bine the pictures will surely enjoy the book, but for others 


will be slow going. 


For the student of Lady Gregory’s writings, of the Abbey 
Theatre, and of Irish literature in our time, this book i: 
of course an absolute necessity, whatever its defects. It is 
also a vivid first-hand report of the atmosphere and 


of the episodes of the troubled times from 1919 to 


some 
1924, from the point of view of one who found herself 
uncomfortably in sympathy both with home-rule and 

publican factions. Lennox Robinson remarks that it 


ond | his engeagey of Lady Gregory, to be published soon, 
are complementary. It is fervently to be hoped that his 
dramatic sense will make that biography the consecu- 


tive story of one many-sided character, rather than this 
dead-alive form of treatment, aspect by aspect, like a 
diamond shown carefully facet by facet with the sur- 
rounding facets concealed. 
Kenton Kilmer, 
Arlington, Virginia 
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